SIR  HUDSON  LOWE
more dangerous than the smuggling of letters. The testimony, therefore, does not seem very valuable; but let it stand for what it is worth. The other authority is the anonymous author of a story called Edward Lascelles. Here the prejudices of the author are overcome by the hospitality of the governor; and, in both cases, the charm of Lady Lowe seems to have been effectual. These, however, are slender bulwarks. On the other hand, we have Walter Scott, with strong prepossessions in favor of High Toryism and the Liverpool government. "It would require/' says Scott, " a strong defence on the part of Sir Hudson Lowe himself ... to induce us to consider him as the very rare and highly exalted species of character to whom, as we have already stated, this important charge ought to have been intrusted/' Even Lowe's own biographer, whose zeal on the governor's behalf cannot be questioned by those who have survived the perusal of his book, is obliged to censure: on one occasion he says truly that one of Lowe's proceedings was uncalled for and indiscreet; on others, a similar opinion is not less manifest. Alison, an ardent supporter of the same political creed, says that Lowe " proved an unhappy selection. His manner was rigid and unaccommodating, and his temper of mind was not such as to soften the distress which the Emperor suffered during his detention." "Sir Hudson Lowe," said the Duke of Wellington, "was a very bad choice; he was a man wanting in education and judgment. He was a stupid man; he knew nothing at all of the world, and, like all men who know nothing of the world, he was suspicious and jealous." This, from Wellington, was remarkable, for he was not a generous enemy, and he thought
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